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Things Might Have Been 
Different in America If 


every mother’s child of us had been taught 
Personal Ec-inomics — the principles of wisely 
managing our money. 


Brookline, Massachusetts, Public Schools have 
pioneered five years in teaching Money Manage- 
ment to every child, and their tested materials 
are now available. 


A movement to end “financial illiteracy” in the 
United States is rapidly gaining force. Thous- 
ands of citizens want Money Management taught 
in all schools, 


Introduce it in your schools ! 
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(See further announcement on page 579) 


Directed 
Geography Study 
Brown- Thorp 


These study guides for grades 5 to 9 
lead the pupil to an intelligent grasp 
of geographical problems. The ques- 
tions, outlines, and directions teach 
him to investigate for himself, and 
to use his knowledge in working out 
problems. He acquires skill in the 
use of source material, maps and sta- 
tistical data. 


Send for description 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland 


Business Leaders 
Are Readers 
of Gregg Publications 
Over 600 Titles 


Gregg publications cover every branch 
of commercial education and include over 
600 titles in the subjects of Gregg Short- 
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Correspondence, Business Mathematics, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial 
Law, General Business Science, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Office Practice, Secre- 
tariat Practice, and similar subjects. 


There is an up-to-date, authoritative text for 
every commercial education need. 


Write our nearest office for catalog, and exami- 
nation copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 
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The Editors Say... 


We feel that a really valuable con- 
tribution to the controversy over 
marking systems is made by the 
experience of Superintendent Irving 
W. Smith in Great Falls, Montana 
—as described in our leading article 
in this issue. The Great Falls 
method goes much deeper than mere 
clerical adjustments. 


Try, if you can, these days, to 
draw the line between truth and 
propaganda! Advocates of an im- 
proved social order find schools 
strongly opposed to what they call 
“indoctrination.” And with Germany, 
Italy and Russia in mind, such op- 
position is quite understandable. 
However—read what Superintendent 
N. C. Kearney has to say about “The 
Bogey of Indoctrination.” Read and 


think. 
. 


We weicome at any and all times 
the views of our readers regarding 
articles or features appearing in 
this magazine. What do you or do 
you not like, and why? Your criti- 
cisms will help us improve our serv- 
ice to yourself and others. 


An interesting account of a small- 
town high school which revolution- 
ized its procedures to meet the needs 
of its community is right around the 
corner for our readers. Much equally 
good material is on hand or prom- 
ised as we enter our sixtieth year 
of publication. We hope to make it 
one of the greatest and most useful 
in the Journal’s history. 


Another Jingle 


Again we challenge you to find 
a missing line. Our Office Poet has 
composed a second line to rhyme. 
with a first one already made and 
printed in an advertisement in this 
issue. Our Poet’s line reads: 

“Deeds must give it confirmation.” 
By searching through the advertise- 
ments you can find a first line to go 
with this. 

Hurry the completed couplet along 
to JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
RHYMESTERS, Six Park Street, 
Boston. Name the advertisement and 
page where it is found. If yours is 
the first correct answer from your 
State — bravo! —and four months' 
subscription to this magazine to your 
credit. Or you may “will” it to a 
friend. 

Answer to No, 6 Treasure Hunt 
was: “quintuplet insurance,” which 
appeared on page 511 of the Novem- 
ber 19 Journal, 
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To Aid Grade Teachers 


We Have Published 


MONOGRAPHS 


On the Teaching of Reading 


(PESe MONOGRAPHS offer a comprehensive pres- 

entation of the latest approved views on the 
teaching of reading. From them the teacher may 
glean new ideas on the subject,—new methods that 
have been developed, tested, and accepted because they 


ag | have been found to be unusually efficient. 
a | These 10 MONOGRAPHS throw light on all those 
og phases of the work which are difficult for many 


teachers. The wide scope and helpful nature of the 
MONOGRAPHS may be seen from their titles: 


The Basic Philosophy in the Teaching of Reading 

The Part Played by Phonics in the Teaching of Reading 
The Vocabulary in Primary Reading 

The Use of the Unit in the Primary Grades 


Supplementary Activities in Primary Reading 


A Plan of Teaching Reading in the Primary Grades 

.« The Balance in Reading — Oral vs. Silent 

The Six Fields of Readir. 

The Enrichment of the Social Studies through Reading 
400 Selections for Reading, Classified for Each Grade 


SP 


— 
= 


Copies of any or all of the above MONOGRAPHS ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF READING will gladly be sent, free of charge, to any 
teacher on request. In writing, please give the name of your school. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Franciaco 
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The Twentieth-Century Birch Rod 


AND HOW WE ARE DISCARDING IT 


By IRVING W. SMITH 


Superintendent 
Great Falls, Montana 


N 1931 the Great Falls 
l teachers set up three objec- 
tives: (1) improved understand- 
ing and appreciation of the home 
by the teachers; (2) improved 
understanding and _ appreciation 
of the school by the parents; and 
(3) improved co-ordination of 
the efforts of both home and 
school in the interests of child- 
welfare. 

The means adopted to achieve 
the first of these objectives was 
a program of home visitation by 
teachers. The high school 
teachers did not participate to 
any extent, partly because the 
homes of our two thousand high 
school pupils distributed 
throughout the entire city, not 
localized as in the case of the 
elementary schools. 

In the year before the cam- 
paign began, teachers had made 
282 official home calls. In 1932 
this number jumped to 2,450. 
The following year there were 
3,352. Among the four thou- 
sand elementary pupils there are 
many cases of two, three, or even 
four children of school age in one 
family. One or more teachers, 
then, had visited practically every 
home represented in our elemen- 
tary schools. 
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While the battle rages over marks, 


Great Falls, 


Montana, is testing out a 


plan that would make marks seem 


superfluous. 


Animated by a spirit of friend- 
liness and by the desire to render 
help where help was needed, our 
ambassadors of good will were 
received with universal courtesy 
and appreciation. This alone re- 
paid the teachers for the hours 
cf extra time which went into 
In addition, 
however, every teacher obtained 
insight into the hereditary and 
environmental 


these visitations. 


of 
in- 


backgrounds 
each of their pupils. This 
creased knowledge about each 
pupil made it possible to meet 
individual needs more 
gently and sympathetically. 
in turn better 


intelli- 

This 
for and 
stronger teaching. 


made 


The attainment of the second 
objective—namely, improving the 
understanding and appreciation 
of the school by parents—was 
greatly facilitated by these visits. 
Each took 
explain what was being attempted 


teacher occasion to 
and to invite the parent to make 
a friendly visit to the school to 
see what children were actually 
doing in the classroom. On every 
other possible occasion—such as 
and 
meetings—this 


assemblies parent-teacher 


invitation was 


reiterated. Many parents had but 
rarely been within school walls 
since their own childhood. They 
came in increasing numbers, and 
were both surprised and pleased. 
For the first time they began to 
believe what they had been told— 
that they were welcome guests at 
the schools, just as the teachers 
had been made welcome in their 


homes. In 1930 there were 5,583 
such visits; in 1932 there were 
8,957. Last year there were 


12,282. This total includes over 
forty-seven hundred specific visits 


by parents in connection with 


some problem involving their 
children. 

The attempt to achieve the 
third objective—improved  co- 


ordination of effort—was by this . 
time well under way. The pro- 
posed modifications in the means 
of reporting pupil progress grew 
legically out of the two preceding 
objectives. The resistance which 
would have attended any sudden 
change was absent. Many parents 
had been coming to school fol- 
iowing the reception of unfavor- 
able report cards in order to 
obtain further explanations and 
to find out if anything could be 


done to improve the child’s work. 
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To make intelligent explanations 
and constructive suggestions the 
teacher necessarily had to study 
each child as an individual prob- 
lem. After a conference parents 
frequently commented: “I under- 
stand the situation so much bet- 
ter after talking with Miss So- 
and-So.” 


The following year in the pri- 
mary grades we therefore sub. 
stituted these conference reports 
for our former* report cards. 
Most parents thoroughly 
proved. Such objections as were 
raised came invariably from par- 
ents of “A” children, who 
wanted, ‘to be able to bolster their 
egos at the sewing circle and the 
bridge class. They always voiced 
touching belief in the transcen- 
dent power of heredity. 


This year we have sent to all 
parents of children in the pri- 
mary, intermediate, and junior 
high grades a letter saying :— 


“We are trying to improve the 
intelligibility and completeness ot 
the reports you receive concern- 
ing your child’s progress in 
school. Nothing is quite so satis- 
factory for this purpose as a 
conference in which both teacher 
and parent participate. Never- 
theless, letters. from the teacher 
to the parent and vice versa have 
also proved beneficial. Both of 
these means will be used this 
year. 


“By our better understanding 
of each child—by the clearer per- 
ception of each child’s capacities, 
needs, and interests—resulting 
from mutual conference, we feel 
confident that we can serve your 
child more intelligently. 


“We shall be more concerned 
with whether your child is doing 
his best work than with whether 
he is doing better or worse than 
the child of your neighbor. Such 
scholastic competition as_ there 
is will be with himself, rather 
than with other children of dif- 
iering capacities, needs and in- 
terests. In this way we hope to 
assist each child to do his best 
work ali the time and to avoid 


those serious emotional and men- 
tal disturbances which frequently 
follow when one child is com- 
pared with another. He is to be 
compared with himself. There 
will be time enough for comparti- 
son with others when he is mere 
nearly grown up. 

“If his work is successful, if 
he is doing his very best, we shall 
enjoy telling you so. If in our 
opinion he is not doing his best 
work, we shall hope with your 
assistance to find out why, and 
then to improve the situation. 
Perhaps the trouble may be in his 
eves, or his ears, or his eating, 
or his sleeping—in any case, all 
of us can do better for the child 
if we work together understand- 
ingly. 

“This undertaking requires 
more detailed knowledge. more 
thought, and more energy on the 
part of both parent and teacher. 
If it is going to help your child, 
however, it will be worth the ex- 
tra effort.” 


Inasmuch as the child’s present 
and future well-being is our aim, 
we try to develop and maintain 
the child’s intellectual honesty 
and integrity and his ability to 
see himself, his efforts, and his 
achievements objectively in terms 
of his best capabilities. We en- 
courage him to face the facts 
without any fear except that of 
not doing his best. We try to 
teach him not to resort to those 
psychological mechanisms of 
alibi-ing, evasion, and withdrawal 
reality which are the 
product of traditionally compara- 
tive “marks”—the twentieth 
century birch rod. An important 
feature of our program is, there- 
fore, the frequent and private 
conference between the teacher 
and the child. First the child 
tries to analyze his own progress. 
Then the teacher points out the 
situation as she sees it. Both 
then work out a program for the 
immediate future, setting up 
certain specific aims and objec- 
tives. We try to fix in the 
child’s mind that success at that 


stage of his development consists 
in improvement over what he has 
done in the past. We thus en- 
deavor to avoid promoting the 
bright child’s tendency to an 
oftensive superiority complex, and 
ihe slower child’s tendency to- 
ward a devastating inferiority 
complex—two factors the 
problems of mental health. 


Next we report to the parent, 
by personal conference, by tele- 
phone, or by letter our analysis 
of the child’s progress. This in- 
dividualized and co-operative 
reporting promotes mutual under- 
standing, sympathy, and directed 
effort. It may even be regarded 
as part of necessary adult edu- 
cation, because both teacher and 
parent are learning to do their 
work better. 


It may be objected that com- 
petition is undoubtedly a factor 
in adult living. We do no 
eliminate it from the program. 
We defer it until the child has 
reached the high school years. 
Our point of view is that boys 
and girls are growing, developing 
organisms. As _ they progress 
from helpless immaturity toward 
self-supporting maturity, they 
must be kept in constant adjust- 
ment to flexibly spiral standards 
which are progressive in range 
and difficulty. 


How is this modification work- 
ing in Great Falls? Better, so 
far, than the most optimistic of 
us had dared hope. We do not 
think it a universal panacea or 
a final solution to all our prob- 
lems. We look forward to fur- 
ther improvement because our 
attempt is tentative and modifi- 
able in the light of experience. 


Could this modification be used 


-in other schools? That depends 


on the communities supporting 
those other schools; on the 
boards, administrators, and 
teachers operating them; and on 
the importance they attach to 
trying to do better today than 
they did yesterday, while plan- 
ning to do better tomorrow than 
they are doing today. 
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The Bogey of Indoctrination 


By N. C. KEARNEY 


Superintendent 
Hancock, Minnesota 


N the educational world the 
| assertion, “ Now you're ad- 
vocating indoctrination” has 
been used as a reproach. The 
implication seems to be that in- 
doctrination has been successfully 
avoided in the past; that what- 
ever else has been done in the 
schools, this pitfall has been 
avoided. 

I am not in sympathy with this 
naive type of exiguous thinking. 
A common dictionary definition 
of indoctrination is “to instruct in 
doctrines and principles.” Obvi- 
ously, people who talk about in- 
doctrination refer to something 
that does not inhere in the com- 
mon dictionary meaning of the 
word. For the purposes of this 
discussion I will define indoc- 
trination with such emphasis or 
lacks of emphasis as shall build 
up in their- minds pre-determined 
opinions. / Propaganda, defined as 
the propagation of untruth and 
controversial matter as truth has 
been injected into the schools too 


often, but its viciousness is cur- 


rently recognized and its remedy is 
not hard to envisage. Indoctrina- 
tion is not so clearly conceived. 
Many of progressive and liberal 
tendencies who suggest that the 
evils as well as the services of a 
controlled press be pointed out in 
the schools or that the insidious 
suggestions of advertising be fully 
explained or that the evils of a 
modern utilities empire be com- 
pared to the realities in T. V. A. 
are hooted down as advocating 
indoctrination. In another article 
I have pointed out that “ unlearn- 
ing” is as important as learning 
and that the schools must stress 
the “ discarding principle” in edu- 
cation.* The implication for this 
discussion is that tomorrow’s 
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Haven't the schools been indoctrinating 
youth with old ideas, even while cry- 
ing out against indoctrination? 


“Those who cry out against 
indoctrination when liberal and 
dynamic ideas are introduced 
into the schools are in reality 
rallying to the defence of the 
thing they profess to wish to 
avoid.” 

“The presentation of all perti- 
nent facts and views is not in- 
doctrination but is rather the 
antidote for it.” 


dream is limited and measured by 
yesterday’s reality. chief 
characteristic of intelligence is 
that to some extent it allows 
man’s future to function in his 
present. The extent to which 
this is true is in proportion to 
the activity and ability of the in- 
telligence involved. The pattern 
that intelligence projects into the 
future must come from man’s 
experience and its possibilities 
will depend upon recombinations 
and syntheses of established 
thought patterns. This means 
that when a minimum of intelli- 


gence is involved in an idealiza- / 


tion, the ideal for the future will 
closely resemble the reality of the 
past. A corollary is that our 
past and present do not represent 
a social millennium beyond which 
progress is neither possible nor 
desirable. 


That which adheres closely to 
conventional and customary 


thought patterns is conservative! 


A belief in the sanctity of private 
property is conservative, but the 
suggestion that any kind of prop- 
erty may be used in a manner 
contrary to public policy be it 
wealth or be it an automatic re- 
volver is not so apt to be con- 
sidered a conservative sentiment. 
The fact is that the scales will 


always be tipped in favor of con- ¥ 
servatism and the status quo in 
the public mind. ) The present is 
too deeply rooted in the past to 
justify fear that we will change 
too quickly. The danger is rather 
that we will adjust too slowly to 
keep even with the moving pres- 
ent, which only recently has 
achieved such technological speed 
as to make the problem a critical 
one. 


Another common misconception 
among critics of modern educa- 
tion is that the hobgoblins and 
convictions of majorities should 
be given great attention in the 
schools while the theories and 
beliefs of small minorities should 
either be ignored or accorded 
scant attention. A moment’s 
thought exposes the shallowness 
of this contention. Every addi- 
tion to science or philosophy was 
at first the contribution of a 
small group of frontier thinkers. 
I shall not burden you with long 
references to Galileo and others. 
Unless some miracle is expected 


‘that will change the thinking of 


millions of people simultaneously 
we must make up our minds that 
desirable changes of all kinds will 
at first be advocated by minori- 
ties and no system for the selec- 
tion of social opinions can escape' 
the other horn of the indoctrina- 
tion dilemma.) Our youth must 
be taught to weigh dispassion- 
ately the things that are a part 
of the social heritage against the 
exigencies of the present. ( Not 
only must youth be able to hold 
to an ideal while discarding a 
form of custom that has long 
been associated with that ideal, 
but youth must also be able to 
select new ideals more largely 
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contributive to the achievement 
of social and personal justice. 


A further thought that may 
contribute to clear thinking about 
this of indoctrination 
arises from that social philosophy 
that permits us to define crime 
and incarcerate criminals, diag- 
nose insanity and isolate the in- 
sane, and measure intelligence and 
lighten the burdens of morons. 
All this means that in certain 
segments of social service it is 
possible for groups of experts to 
determine what is best for cer- 
tain other groups. Such practices 
were not always permitted or 
condoned and were condemned 
as examples of Platonic autoc- 
racy, but they have become con- 
tributive to the larger democracy 
because the minority groups 
which advocated them were al- 
lowed to plead their cases before 
receptive would 
appear that minorities should be 
given unbiased consideration in 
the other social fields. 


problem 


majorities. It 


Those who cry out against in- 
doctrination when liberal and 
dynamic ideas are _ introduced 
into the schools are in reality rally- 
ing to the defence of the thing 
they profess to wish to avoid. 
This is done naively in most 
cases except where special privi- 
lege seeks to perpetuate itself. It 
is generally done without a full 
realization of the potency of cus- 
tom and prejudice and it assumes 
that what has been done in the 
past was consummated because 
it was the will and desire of the 
people concerned. A more realis- 
tic description of the situation as 
far as education is concerned is 
that the school, allowed to drift, 
inevitably tended to perpetuate 
the order that created it. | Prog- 
ress will be achieved through the 
schools to the extent that such 
obscurantisms as argumentum ad 
hominem and argumentum ad 
verecundiam be made meaningful 
through the intelligent considera- 
tion of all the facts and fancies 
involved in an issue. /The pro- 
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gressive educator has no fear of 
liberalism or conservatism when 
these movements are based on a 
knowledge of the facts and a 
consideration of the various alter- 
natives. When the schools at- 
tempt ‘to provide anything less 
than this “dynamic equilibrium” 
they may be said to indoctrinate. 

The thinking of man is so tied 
to the past that a healthy con- 
servatism is assured (unless, of 
course, man’s thinking becomes 


frenzied from unnatural pres- 


This natural conserva- 
will prove adequate for 
social purposes without the neces- 
sity of excerption and deletion in 
the schools. Though recently we 
have mated education to reason, 
we must guard against the teleg- 
ony of past The pre- 
sentation of all pertinent facts 
and views is not indoctrination, 
but is rather the needed 
dote for it. 


sures). 
tism 


unions. 


anti- 


* Kearney, N. C. 
a Method.” 
July, 1934. 


“A Fallacy Behind 
The Nation's Schools, 
pp. 31-33. 


Only a Teacher 


By CHARLES J. HEMMIG 


Supervising Principal 


Shillington, Pennsylvania 


SING the praises of the pub- 
| lic school teacher. 

She is in the front line trenches 
of the educational forces. If she 
fails the whole public school 
system fails. 

She must have the patience of 
Job; the wisdom of Solomon; the 
knowledge of Aristotle; the liter- 
skill of Shakespeare; the 
strength of Samson; the gener- 
osity of Carnegie; the goodness 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, and 
the character of Christ. 

She must have the skill of the 
dentist and the doctor: the tech- 
nique of the magician; the stern- 
ness of a father and the gentle- 
ness of a mother. 

She must command in one 
situation and submit in another. 

She must be fair and square in 
dealing with pupils, in giving 
examinations and tests, and in 
marking and grading papers and 
school work. 

She must be able to sing, to 
write, and to make public ad- 
dresses. 

She must be able to delve into 
the innermost recesses of the 
minds and hearts of her pupils. 

She must be willing to sacri- 
fice her time, her health and per- 


ary 


sonal ambitions on the altar of 
knowledge. 

She must be able to live like a 
queen on the income of a fac- 
tory hand. 

She must endure the criticism 
and meet the standards of prin- 
cipal, supervisor ‘and superin- 
tendent. 

She must be progressive and 
join educational associations; at- 
tend conferences; read educa- 
tional periodicals; know and 
apply psychology ; read and study 
books dealing with educational 
practice, methods and techniques. 

Besides all these things she 
must be cheerful, happy, good- 
natured, refined, cultured, sym- 
pathetic, friendly, have a sense of 
humor and be able to take a joke. 

Socially she is thought to be 
at the bottom of the educational 
service ladder—professionally she 
should be at the top. She re- 
ceives the least pay but actually 
should be the most accomplished. 

Of her is expected perfection 
in an imperfect world. 

Marvelous, indeed, is the per- 
son who can meet all these re- 
quirements and_ still 
liuman_ being. 


remain a 
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One Session—for Health’s Sake 


HE longer one teaches the 
T more one wonders at the 
failure of education to harmon- 
ize with the laws of nature. The 
particular discord I have in mind 
now is the harsh confinement of 
elementary children 
doors. 

For the best part of the morn- 
ing and for the best part of the 
afternoon shut them away 
from their natural environment. 
We forget that for eons children 
lived, played, and grew strong in 


school in- 


we 


the invigoring fresh air of 
nature. We forget that the 
human race belongs outdoors. 


Suddenly, in recent times, we 
stopped children from living their 
necessary life. The 
change was revolutionary. It was 
cruel. 


outdoor 


One wonders who induced us 
to do this harsh thing. Who 
started the cry for a full day of 
labor for children? Perhaps no 
human being began it. Who that 
was human could? 

Very likely the cruelty origin; 
ated in one of the blind causes 
to which we give such names as 
necessity, accident, greed, unfair 
competition, accumulated error. 
The situation reminds one of 
Dickens. His pages illlustrate the 
way of blind causes. Child 
drudges and petty clerks work 
there for twelve or fourteen 
hours a day. His descriptions 
epitomize a period when too 
many people were obsessed with 
commercial greed and forgot the 
need of air and sun. Today in 
many places, modern American 
places at that, people have not 
escaped from this cramped state 
of mind. 

Closing a child in school all the 
bright hours of the day is not 
really the way to make him a 
success. In the afternoon the 
child, like his father at work, 
has not the energy he had in the 
morning. The story is loss of 
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power, loss of interest, loss of 


education. 
be 


The final result may 
diminished later 
life, both in business achievement 


and in 


success in 


achievement. It 
is better for the child and more 


cultural 


gratifying to us if he can learn 
all he can. To learn he must 
have a basis of health, obtained 
by a real outdoor life, living half 
the day in the sun while the sun 
is up. The whole afternoon 
spent in his natural environment 
provides him with energy for 
better work in school the next 
morning. 

As 
parents are waking up to the re- 
quirements of nature. -They be- 
that ridding them- 
selves of the child for the day is 
not so important as keeping him 
cutdoors half the day. 
modern communities have worked 
out school hours suitable for the 
of the child. The 


civilized system is the one session 


civilization advances more 


gin to see 


Many 


health more 
plan. 

The child goes to school from, 
let us say, 8.15 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., 
with no loss of time. He escapes 
from the stale air of 
school at the moment when the 
drowsiness of afternoon is over- 
taking him and runs off to the 
normal physical life of his ances- 
tors, were created for 
open-air life. What he gains in 
health means more capacity for 


indoor 


who an 


absorbing education the next 
morning. 
The problem of lunch in the 


one session plan is met in differ- 
ent ways in different communi- 
ties. If school begins early enough 
the child can be dismissed at 
12.30 p.m. to eat at home. If the 
hour for dismissal is 1.30 p.m, 
or 2 p.m. he can take a lunch to 
school and eat it at 12 o'clock. 
Hot lunches may be bought in 
properly equipped schools. Where 


it is impossible to provide hot 
the pupils 
on the food they bring. 


thrive well 
Obsta- 
cles seem small once the one ses- 


lunches 


sion plan is working. 

Parents who wish the primary 
child to have a rest in 
the middle of the day would do 
well to induce school committees 
to dismiss primary classes at 12 
o'clock for the day. If the 
primary scliool child has sound 
instruction in the morning he 
gains little from more instruction 
in the afternoon. 

In some communities parents 
may have trouble adjusting their 
hours of labor and the child’s 
hours. Often there are 
special cases, and should not be 
allowed to interfere with the 
program of the majority. In im 
dustrial centres the difficulty dis- 
appears as new programs for 
adult labor develop. Other iso- 
lated cases, such as the problem 
child, should not obstruct plans 
for the general good. Criticism 
of the one session plan in many 
instances will be found on im- 
vestigation to come from a few 
people with special problems of 
their own. Many school com- 
mittees that feared wide objection 
to one session have found on 
adoption of the plan no objection 
at all. And why? 

Because as civilized thought 
edvances, with a broadening of 
our sympathy, we see the horror 
of shutting the elementary school 
child, and the junior high school 


school 


school 


pupil too, indoors the greater 
part of the day. As far as his 
physical life is concerned the 


pupil is locked in an unhealthful 
prison. The remedy is simple: 
Only change the hours of school. 
The children go to school the 
same length of time per day, but 
go when fresh and recipient. The 
one session plan is better estab- 
lished on the plan of nature than 
the two session arrangement. 
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Nobody Loves a Tattler 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


HILDREN adults 
» alike despise the tattler, 
yet at home and school a premium 
is often placed upon its practice. 

Six-year-old Alexander runs 
and tells his mother that his baby 
sister Ernestine of four said a 
bad word. The mother forth- 
with punishes the little girl, and 
Alexander has enjoyed a sneak- 
ing satisfaction in having her 
get punished. Baby sister eagerly 
awaits the opportunity to get even 
with her brother. The time 
arrives and she wins her 
awaited satisfaction when he 
slaps her for snatching and 
breaking his airship. Ernestine 
makes a bee-line for her mother, 
to whom she shows the red mark 
lingering on her arm, and Alex- 
ander gets his punishment. Ern- 
estine feels more than satisfied. 
She and Alexander keep careful 
watch upon each other’s conduct, 
and report all observed offences 
faithfully. Sometimes the reports 
are well embellished by imagina- 
tion. Often, too, there is a trial 
occasioning considerable ques- 
tioning and  cross-questioning, 
charges, counter-charges, and no 
little lying, after which a decision 
may be made which gives a feel- 
ing to the sentenced victor that 
justice was not fairly dispensed. 

A wiser mother does not so 
encourage tattling. She doesn’t 
pay one child for tattling on an- 
other. She does not even hold a 
court to have one child testify 
against a brother or sister, nor 
force the defendant to incrim- 
inate himself. When one child 
of the family reports the mis- 
demeanors of another child the 
discerning parent withholds im- 
mediate action. But the parent 
is more vigilant henceforth, more 
careful that the alleged offender 
in a similar situation has no 
opportunity to commit the alleged 
offence again without being 
directly apprehended by a re- 
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sponsible person and _ properly 
punished. 


So at school the wise teacher 
tries to avoid encouragement of 
tattling. In the ordinary course 
of events she should not find 
this very difficult. 

During recent years, however, 
something has happened in school 
procedure which has _ seriously 
complicated the tattling problem. 
Properly there has rapidly de- 
veloped the ideal of training chil- 
dren to control themselves at 
school. In pursuance of this ideal 
has grown the movement known 
as student self-government, more 
recently called by a better name, 
student-participation in school 
government. So practically 
everywhere has been operating 
in secondary schools and colleges 
the student council; which 
scheme has been slowly pushing 
downward through the grades. 
The members of this council are 
representatives of the school 
chosen by popular student vote. 
Whereas, the student council 
varies widely in _ responsibility 
and ways of operating from 
school to school, it generally ad- 
vises with the principal or other 
members of the teaching staff in 
drawing up rules of conduct for 
the student body. Sometimes the 
student council merely acts as 
an advisory body, sometimes as 
executive and judicial also. It is 
when some student violates the 
rules drawn up by this represen- 
tative group that serious prob- 
lems may arise. 


When a student deliberately 
violates such school rules who 
shall report the misdemeanor? 
To whom shall it be reported? 
Who shall pass judgment on the 
guilt or innocence? Who shall 
pronounce the sentence? By 
whom shall this sentence be exe- 
cuted? 


Theoretically all student self- 


government schemes pre-suppose 
that every member of the student 
body will feel it his moral obli- 
gation to report all offenders to 
a member of the council or a 
person especially designated by 
them. Every good citizen of the 
school is supposed to watch out 
that no other student violates a 
rule without being apprehended; 
every one must be a spy upon the 
conduct of every other one—and 
tattler, too. But as the plan 
actually operates seldom will a 
student take this part. He 
might report some offenders and 
not others; or he might choose 
never to report anybody, espe- 
cially if the whole idea of tattling 
is repugnant to him. In college 
and high school, indeed, most 
students choose to report no one. 
In extreme cases they, instead, 
will often go to the offender with 
a view to persuade him to desist 
from the offence with “ You 
don’t want to get into trouble” 
or “ You get the rest of us into 
trouble,” and this usually is very 
effective. A good sample is to be 
seen in hall policing by high 
school students—where a student 
is almost never reported for dis- 
orderly conduct. The monitors 
in the hall change themselves 
from policemen to  persuaders, 
and they are successful to a most 
astonishing degree. 

The rule seems to be: “If thy 
brother offend against the wel- 
iare of the group try to prevail 
upon him to cease. : If he cannot 
be persuaded take another with 
thee. If, however, he defies all 
appeal to reason and continues to 
be an enemy of the group, thou 
shalt eventually report him; in 
which case the disapproval of the 
group, will be strong enough to 
justify his being punished.” 

It is in the elementary grades 
where pupil participation in gov- 
ernment is fraught with most 
danger and where the tattling 
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element is hardest to deal with. 
In many elementary schools there 
is what is called the safety coun- 
cil, the representatives from each 
room being elected by the class 
or appointed by the teacher. In 
actual operation the safety coun- 
cil is merely an official tattling 
agency. The members on duty 
are stationed about the halls, 
lavatory and playground, and are 
motivated to report every offender. 
Usually they report directly to 
the teacher who will assign the 
punishment or who, sitting with 
the council in session, will sug- 
gest to them the punishment they 
should pronounce. Practically 
always she will execute the 
punishment. 

As the scheme usually works 
out, the child who is very obedi- 
ent to the teacher, always striv- 
ing to please her, the kind of 
child she is most likely to choose 
to run an errand for her or bear 
some responsibility, will faith- 
fully report every offence and 
enjoy great pleasure in doing so 
and in seeing the offender pun- 


ished. The child who, on the 
other hand, prefers the approval 
of the gang to that of the teacher 
will rarely report any one. Most 
children will close their eyes to 
the offences of their special 
friends. 

Naturally principals and teachers 
like this plan because it is an easy 
way for them to keep to a mini- 
mum destruction of school prop- 
erty. Besides they fool them- 
selves into believing that the 
children are acquiring nearly ideal 
training in good citizenship. 

Does this scheme keep children 
good because they want to be, or 
because they can’t be bad with- 
out being caught and punished? 
Are these children merely learn- 
ing that anything they wish to do 
is all right so long as they can 
get away with it? I wonder if 
any plan based primarily on 
tattling does not do just that. 
Many parents seriously object to 
it. They say: “We have tried 
to teach our children not to 
tattle, and at school they are 
practically compelled to tattle.” 


Some parents will even advise 
their children when serving on 
the “safety council” to report 
no one unless they feel it abso- 
lutely necessary to do so—and 
parents of high ideals, themselves 
outstanding citizens in their com- 
munity. They do so with good 
conscience, saying they would 
rather have their child disobey 
than to practice at tattling, which 
they so bitterly despise. If any 
school man doubts the attitude 
of thoughtful parents on this 
subject let him talk to them 
about the matter. I’m not guess- 
ing; I have had considerable 
first-hand information from 
scores of parents. 


A school practice no less vigor- 
ously denounced by parents is 
that of the “ monitor.” For ex- 
ample, a teacher about to leave 
the room will appoint a child in- 
structed to report all offenders to 
her as she returns. Well, you 
know the rest, and thoughtful 
parents do also, alas! 


(To be continued) 


Supt. Jones Acquires a Nickname 


A STORY 
By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent Bessemer Township Schools 


Sure, he’s still at 
Tinsdale. Been there ten 
years now. There for keeps, I 
guess, if he wants to stay. Know 
him? Know Old Cannibal Jones? 
Well, rather—worked for him 
ever since he’s been at Tinsdale. 
Why do we call him Cannibal? 
Well.—we don’t, at least not 
often—not to his face. But 
once in a_ while, when he 
seems to be getting a little too 
cocky one of us old-timers who 
knows him pretty well, will say 
to him: “ Look out now, Canni- 
bal.” Then he grins and pipes 
down. It reminds him of the 
time he nearly lost his job. Tell 
you about it? Sure, if you’d like 
to hear it. 
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Ramsay, Michigan 


You'd hardly believe a man 
like Jones would come so near to 
losing out over a fool thing like 
that, but he did. If he hadn’t got 
to talking about races of people 
that time, or if those teachers of 
his had been a little less stupid, 
or else had taken the trouble to 
listen and get the story straight, 
it might not have happened. And 
if—but then, if only the ifs and 
buts were taken out, life itself 
would be comparatively simple, 
even for superintendents of 
schools. 

Still, Jones should have known 
better than to talk about racial 
origins in a conglomerate com- 
munity like Tinsdale. And, new 
as he was there, he might have 


expected his statements to be 
quoted and misquoted, cussed and 
discussed, into something totally 
different from what he intended. 
Perfectly innocent remark he 
made—no force or significance 
especially; still, through mis- 
quotings and misinterpretings it 
grew into a tornado that very 
nearly blew friend Jones away 
from his desk. That’s one thing 
about the school game; it isn’t 
what you've actually said, or 
thought, or done, that counts ; it’s 
what people think you've said, 
or thought, or done. Once let 
them get the idea you’re wrong 
and let them start talking, then, 
even though you're right as rain, 
you'd just as well start packing. 
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How did it happen? Wait, I’m 
just coming to that. 

They were having their annual 
football banquet, the customary 
venison feed, with the faculty 
there, twenty or so in all, and 
about as many football players. 
They were seated around the 
table, teacher and player, teacher 
and player to keep them from 
ganging up and talking nothing 
but shop and football. The table 
was a capital T, standing for 
Tinsdale, and Jones, the toast- 
master, was seated at the head 
with a group of six or eight 
within earshot. 

It started with the introduc- 
tions. Everyone knew everybody 
else already, of course, but that 
was a good way to break the ice, 
so Jones made a little speech 
about each one, you know, to 
put them at ease and start them 
talking. He has a humorous way 
about him anu pretty soon they 
settled down and chattered like 
a sewing circle. 

Well, to Jones who had been 
accustomed to plain American 
mames, that list of Aureliuses 
and Pusakuliches and Gugliel- 
mottoes and Ciesielszyks and 
Marconeris that he’d just gone 
through was a gem of purest ray, 
so of course those names were 
the first things he noticed and 
mentioned. From that, he got to 
talking about the peculiarities of 
various races of people and even- 
tually he got around to racial 
origins. Of course everybody 
strained their ears to listen be- 
cause he knew his history, and it 
was interesting. 

It happened that the teachers 
closest to Jones were Swenson, 
Cohen and Callovi, so naturally 
he included them in his talk. He 
went on to tell how the Scandi- 
mavians and the Jews were com- 
paratively pure, ethnologically, 
and how the Italians came to be 
so mixed. Swenson and Cohen 
brightened up, as if the credit 
was all theirs, but Callovi, think- 
img of the glories of Ancient 
Italy, bristled a little, and asked 
him what he meant. He went on 


to tell how the Greeks, who had 
been brought in, had _inter- 
mingled; and also the Gauls, who 
had come down from the North: 
and how that army of Hannibal’s 
that was the way he said it— 
how that army of Hannibal’s had 
come over from Africa. Then 
told ’em that modern Italians are 
really descendants of all of 
them. That’s practically all he 
said. The topic ran out a moment 
later, and that’s all there was to 
it. 

Of course this Callovi person 
was only a grade teacher, and a 
rather stupid one at that, she 
wasn’t much of a_ historian— 
still . Then, of course “ Han- 
nibal” does sound like “Cannibal” 
if you aren’t listening closely, 
so she probably misunderstood 
him. Anyhow, she went home 
mad as hops and told her father 
that they were descended from 
Cannibals! Well, father Callovi, 
who'd been brought up on Italy’s 
glory, wanted to know who told 
her, and she said Superintendent 
Jones had said so—he said they 
were—she’d heard him—she’d sat 
right close to him at the dinner. 
and she’d heard him say it, and 
everybody else had heard him, 
too. 

Well, that news didn’t set any 
too well with Callovi senior. He 
had been to Venice and Rome, 
and he read the Italian paper. 
Cannibals! Africa! Negroes! 
That man was—what you call— 
crazy! Shades of Garibaldi! 

It didn’t take that yarn long 
to go the rounds. Inside of 
three days the whole town was 
buzzing like a hive of hornets. 
The Olsons and Swansons would 
meet on the street corners, and 
say: “ Yaw, tat’s right, py golly, 
yust vot I taught. I never did 
trust dem fallars town py te 
tracks.” The Kuhns and the 
Zelins, likewise elevated in spirit 
by Jones’ unfortunate pronounce- 
ment, said: “ Oi-oi,” and “no 
vonder.” They, too, began to 
look from a steeper angle on the 
people “town py de tracks,” and 
to attribute the traits they dis- 


approved of to those imaginary 
cannibal forbears. 

And the women at their teas 
and bridge tables—fairly lapped 
it up! ‘“ From Cannibals? From 
Cannibals did you say? My dear! 
Well, he must know. And I 
must say it’s no more than I 
expected.” Then they went home 
to issue extra precautions to their 
offspring against venturing too 
near the district “town py de 
tracks.” The children at school— 
well, it got so for a while that 
“cannibal, cannibal, cannibal” was 
the regular children’s 
around the 
time a 


chorus 
playgrounds every 
swarthy, black-haired 
ragazzio appeared. 

When Jones first heard about 
the matter, and it was one of 
those same children’s choruses 
that brought it to his attention, 
he thought it was a wonderful 
joke. Told it on himself every- 
where he went, and got a tre- 
mendous laugh. But later, when 
he found out that people were 
actually taking the thing seriously 
—well, he was plenty mad. He 
called sister Callovi in, and 
dressed her down in good shape 
for misquoting him; but she’d 
told it so often by that time that 
she was sure he’d said cannibals. 
When he explained the thing 
to her so she finally understood, 
she was sorry, of course, and 
promised to do what she could to 
fix it up, but it was no use by that 
time even to try. The rest of us 
who’d got the story straight, we 
did what we could, but when we 
talked of Hannibal it didn’t regis- 
ter. They hadn’t heard of Han- 
nibal “town py de tracks.” Can- 
nibals, though, they knew what 
cannibals were, and that was an- 
other story. “ Cannibals eata da 
man. My people no eata da man. 
Ostia !—-Cirindo!—Dat man Jones 
is—what they call—crazy. Me 
no like!” 

By re-election time the fuss 
had died down somewhat, never- 
theless Jones was worried. There 
were only five members on his 
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The Problem Box 


Conducted by DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


Children Who Lie 
QUESTION—Please tell me why 
children tell so many lies. I do the 
best I can to detect the truth but I 
never saw such deception. What can 
a poor teacher do to cultivate truth- 
fulness? 


Answer—There is one thing 
upon which I think we shall all 
agree, and that is that children 
But there 
must be a reason why they ex- 


are never born liars. 


aggerate and tell untruths. Many 
times it is just a “tall story,” 
which the child does not expect 
you to believe. The child may 
want to save his face, just as 
some grown people do. Some- 
times the child’s imagination is 
fired by the stories he reads. He 
knows they are impossible and 
thinks that if he tells one it 
won’t hurt. Some psychologists 
claim they have found out how 
children get that way. Lying is 
explained as the outgrowth of a 
situation and_ the 
cause may be found in the back- 
ground of the child’s associations. 

The best studies which have 
been made seem to indicate that a 
child will lie in one situation and 
will tell the truth in another. 
No one, these scientists say, is 
either honest or dishonest by 
nature. 1 would say that the 
tendency to tell “tall stories ” 
comes out of the itching of the 
imagination to fabricate some- 
thing interesting. I would not 
give up a child just because he 
tries to be interesting. If he has 
a good imagination he may be- 
come a poet. Poets take what 
we call poetic license. A good 
poet must have a vivid imagina- 
tion and must let it play. <A lad 
who can tell a good “tall story” 
ought to have the tendency and 
his ability cultivated and turned 
into legitimate channels. We 
pay a big price for a good piece 
of fiction. 

A type called the negative lie 
manifests itself by the “cover” 
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method. The child conceals 
something and thinks to get away 
with it. We find this form fre- 
quently in adult life, too. It is 
strong in business. If a child 
tells 1 direct lie it is because he 
has been placed in a_ position 
where a lie seems the only or 
easiest way out. It may be that 
he has never known the differ- 
ence between untruth and truth. 
It is dithcult for an adult to 
realize how limited the child’s or 
even a youth’s experience really 
is and how hard it is for him to 
judge the ethics of a situation. 
\ child will sometimes lie to 
avoid that most terrible thing in 
a child’s life, ridicule. 

Drs. Hartshorne and May of 
Yale found that a child will lie 
to one teacher and not to another, 
will cheat with one teacher and 
not with another. So don’t 
condemn the child if he tells “tall 
or if he tells direct or 
Just examine the 


stories,” 


indirect lies. 
situation and find out if you can 
what the reason is, for there is 
The little girl 
in the Sunday School when asked 


sure to be one. 


what is a lie, replied: “A very 
present help in time of trouble.” 

It is a good plan not to let a 
child feel that you do not put 
the greatest confidence in him. 
If you would make children 
When 


a child gets a notion that you 


trustworthy, trust them. 


do not believe him you can just 
look out. 


The Timid Teacher 

QUESTION—I am a_ young 
teacher. This is my first year teach- 
ing in high school. I get along 
pretty well with my classes, but I 
just can’t be like other teachers in 
company. I wish I could be more 
agreeable at receptions and among 
the other teachers. Can you tell 
me how to overcome my backward- 
ness? 


Answer—-Your inferiority com- 
plex is probably imaginary since 
you get along with your classes 


without trouble or embarrass- 
ment. But you should try to 
overcome the tendency if you ex- 
pect to continue as a_ teacher. 
Poise, ease, and affability are 
traits which we admire in our 
teachers. We don’t care for them 
to be too forward, but they 
should have just that quiet 
charm of conversation which is 
a good model for the young. I 
once knew a teacher who was 
about as you describe yourself. 
She was a university graduate. 
How she ever got through a col- 
lege course with that bundle of 
diffidence and fear is more than 
my mind can understand, but 
she did. She came to work in 
the school where I was superin- 
tendent. She was a good teacher 
and no one would ever suspect 
her of a complex. She was un- 
usually fine looking, and had a 
keen mind. She wanted to over- 
When she 
was invited to a _ party she 


come her trouble. 


prepared for the occasion as she 
would for her class. She hunted 
up a lot of good conundrums, a 
lot of good jokes, and a ghost 
story or two. She usually had a 
few short poems, and she was 
posted on the latest news. I re- 
call the occasion when she burst 
into popularity and made a name 
for herself, which really over- 
came her complex. Each mem- 
ber of the company was to tell a 
story, sing a song, propose a 
riddle, or tell a joke. When it 
came to this teacher's time she 
seemed to be somewhat embar- 
rassed, then like a flash she set 
out on a story. It was the best 
of the evening. Later she con- 
fessed to me that it was an effort. 
She became before the year was 
over the most popular teacher in 
that community. Her versatility 
was her charm. There is noth- 
ing to hinder any reasonably 
fertile-minded teacher from 
bringing herself up to an even 
footing with other teachers. 
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The Round Table 


You are invited to join in this interchange of ideas and experiences. Address: 
Chairman of The Round Table, Journal of Education, Six Park Street, Boston. 


Criticism Transmuted 

Criticism and plenty of it was 
hurled at the school authorities 
of Sacramento—until a group of 
citizens really got to looking into 
matters. Superintendent Hughes 
of California’s capital city wears 
a capital smile as he relates the 
episode—a joyous one for hun- 
dreds of voungsters. 

Crartes C. HucHes—* When 
the depression hit us out here we 
were confronted with the same 
criticism which existed through- 
out the United States; that the 
schools are extravagant, were 
costing too much money, and 
even to the point in many in- 
stances that the high cost of edu- 
cation was in some way the 
cause of the depression. It was 
not very hard for us to put our 
house in order because it could 
easily be proved that our costs 
were not extraordinary. We had, 
however, just before the crash 
came, prepared plans for a bond 
issue for several new buildings, 
but gave up the plan as being not 
feasible for the present. How- 
ever, a group of our citizens 
came before the Board of Edu- 
cation and asked them what 
buildings to be built were the 
most vitally important to the de- 
partment. Our board told them 
that we were greatly in need of 
three new junior high school 
buildings. This group with the 
backing of our board and many 
of our progressive civic associa- 
tions asked that an election be 
called. This was done, and a bond 
issue for $1,146,000 was carried, 
nearly 4 to 1. Our community 
was able to give a great many 
people work, and the outcome 
has been that we have three new 
up-to-date junior high school 
buildings, the last word in archi- 
tecture and accommodation. This 
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places children of junior high 
school age in buildings especially 
adapted to their needs, where be- 
fore we had only about two- 
thirds of the seventh and eighth 
grade students so housed. 
“This shows that our people 
are in sympathy with progressive 
school plans, and are willing to 
back them even at greater cost.” 


Task Seen in New Light 

Out of adversity has come 
broader vision, to the educational 
forces of Great Falls, Montana. 
Superintendent Irving Smith has 
an encouraging message. 

IrvincG W. SmitrH—“ In Great 
Falls we—and that means every- 
one associated with the schools— 
have spent little time lamenting 
the course of recent economic 
events. On the contrary we have 
thrown our efforts into the re- 
construction of our methods and 
practices in the light of present 
trends and our interpretation of 
future needs. We believe that we 
have maintained our schools dur- 
ing the depression with little if 
any loss to the school children, 
and with many demonstrable 
gains. 

“The entire school staff has 
been co-operating in an intensive 
study of What Is, followed by a 
study of What Should Be. With 
this clarification of the ends to- 
ward which our efforts should be 
directed, our recent endeavors 
have been applied to the Trans- 
lation of What Is into What 
Should Be. Astronomers looking 
at the expanding universe must 
have something of the same feel- 
ing with which we have seen the 
size of our undertaking expand. 

“It is a striking tribute to the 
professional spirit of our staff 
that on reduced salaries they 


have thrown’ themselves so 
whole-heartedly into the  en- 
deavor to increase the value of 
their services to the community. 
It 's from such circumstances and 
from such spirit that lasting good 
emerges. We are not at all 
down-hearted, but are facing the 
future hopefully and energeti- 
cally.” 


Multilateral Progress 

One of the places where educa- 
tional good health may be said to 
abound Flint, Michigan. 
Superintendent Lamb tells of 
several advanced activities. 

L. H. Lamp—* One construc- 
tive step we have taken was the 
organization of elementary, junior 
and senior high principals and 
supervisors in a series of com- 
mittees to study various impor- 
tant administrative and instruc- 
tional problems. This step was 
taken in order to knit the admin- 
istrative staff more closely to- 
gether in their common problems. 
The membership on the commit- 
tees is voluntary. There are now 
about twenty separate committees 
studying such problems as the 
following: Character Education in 
the Public Schools, Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, Public 
Relations, School Marks, Visual 
Education, Health Education, 
Philosophy of Education, Social 
Studies, Special Education Prob- 
lems, Teachers’ Hand _ Book, 
Supervision, etc. 

“These committees will be 
more or less permanent in per- 
sonnel and will continue their 
respective studies, making periodic 
reports to the school staff. The 
principals on these committees 
choose several classroom teachers 
who are interested in the particu- 
lar problem and who aid in the 
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study and the committee work. 

“There have been organized a 
number of voluntary informal 
discussion groups among the 
members of the educational staff. 
These groups current 
social, political, economic and 
educational questions. The groups 
generally meet in the homes of 
the various members of the 
groups and combine the study of 
special problems with much 
needed recreation and relaxation. 
The reason behind the formation 
of these groups has been the feel- 
ing that teachers generally should 
be better acquainted with the live 
problems of today, outside the 
classrocm, in order that they may 
broaden the outlook and scope in 
their own field. 

“The setting-up of special 
remedial reading rooms in the 
primary grades in smaller classes 
with a view to individual atten- 
tion and emphasis on the correc- 
tion of primary reading disabili- 
ties has proven very successful. 


discuss 


Test results to date show that 
the progress of pupils in these 
rooms, in reading, has been con- 
siderably greater than normal in 
spite of the fact that the average 
mental level of the pupils was 


The 


considerably below normal. 
important fact about this 
medial reading program is not 
necessarily the segregation of 
pupils hitherto unable to learn to 
read but the individual and psy- 
chological approach taken by the 
teachers of these pupils. The 
study of these rooms will con- 
tinue to determine to what degree 
they shall be established in other 
schools.” 

Attention has also been given 
to a more comprehensive program 
of adult education; to children’s 
play and recreation programs in 
the summer; and to the forma- 
tion through the Community 
Fund of various advisory coun- 
cils, including a Boys’ Council 
which is doing much to prevent 
delinquency. 


All in the Day’s W ork 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
The modern 
quite different from that of half 
a century ago. Then the teaches 
was the fountain head of wis- 
dom; the students’ part was to 


classroom is 


absorb. Now ali are engaged in 
a joint search for truth, the 


teacher being merely the friendly 
guide. 

Tonight the dramatics club gave 
their teacher a banquet in the 
high lunch The 
young folks planned everything— 
the menu, the program, the gifts. 
They kept the party a secret from 
their teacher and lured her to 
the building by means of a hoax. 

I was honored with an invita- 
tion. As I sat at the table with 
the boys and girls I thought how 
valuable are these extra-curricu- 
lar activities that are found in 
the modern school. They reveal 


school room. 
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and develop character traits, and 
various kinds of abilities. They 
break down the barriers that 
often exist between students and 
teachers. They make pupils love 
their school. They are the most 
true to real life of anything con- 
nected with our educational in- 
stitutions. 

And yet there are some people 
who would eliminate all these 
“extras” and return to the days 
when school life was confined to 
the formal instruction of the 
classroom. When people 
ever cease to hark back to “ the 
good old times ” ? 


will 


Convention Dodgers 
This is the season of con- 
ventions. One often hears a 
teacher say as the time of 
a convention draws near: “I 
have looked the program all 


through and there is nothing in 
it for me.” 

Many teachers go to conven- 
tions reluctantly and spend a 
major part of their time shop- 
ping and attending the movies. 

I have just returned from a 
convention which a number called 
dull and unprofitable. 
thought 
from 


Here is a 
jotted down 
of a_well- 

A child can’t 
achieve without effort, or main- 
tain effort without interest, or 
keep up interest without being 
conscious of some degree of suc- 
cess. 

The application of this princi- 
ple would improve any teacher's 
work whether it be the teaching 
of music or manual training or 
science or Latin or any other 
subject whatsoever. 

There probably never was a 
convention at which an open- 
minded teacher could not pick up 
some valuable ideas. 


which I 
the 
known educator: 


address 


DESPITE the existence of man on 


both hemispheres for thousands of years, 
no basic food plant or domesticated ani- 
mal (except the dog) was common to 


the two hemispheres before 1492. 


THE only series — that’s strong but 
correct — which offers the new social 
approach without sacrificing the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping and accounting 
is BOOKKEEPING FoR IMMEDIATE Use, by 
Kirk, Odell, and Street. Book I, pub- 


lished; Book II, ready January 1, 1935. 


AS ate as 1840 many book stores in 
Russia sold their volumes according to 


weight, instead of literary merit. 
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FieD DIcTIONARY is just a youngster, as 
dictionaries go, three and one-half mil- 
lion copies have already been sold. We 
won't tell you how many times around 
the world they would reach if laid end 
to end, but you might be interested to 
know that this is enough to supply one 
copy for every seven pupils in the United 
States public schools. This dictionary 
was made for school use and is avail- 
able in editions for all school needs. 
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EDITORIALS 


Yuletide Thought 


HE Arabs have a proverb: “I complained 
T continually because I. had no shoes, until 
1 met a man who had no feet.” 

Whatever our circumstances, they are probably 
a great deal better than we think them to be. We 
take so much for granted—so much that the past 
has given us through hard toil and upward 
struggle; so much that comes to us as citizens of 
a favored land; so much that is really fine and 
good and enjoyable if we would stop comparing 
ourselves with our neighbors, or if we would 
choose the right neighbors to compare with. 

It may ve Pollyanna-ism to count our blessings 
when we know the world is out of joint and 
things ought to be made better. 

And yet—perhaps the answer is to go out and 
play Santa Claus to some of those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

eee 


Less Simple, But—! 


ES, a generation ago life was simpler. It 

) was simpler for the pedestrian ; simpler for 
the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker. 
It was simpler but not easier. Electricity and gaso- 
line were doing less of our work for us. But life 
was simpler—because, for one thing, we felt more 
certain. There were fairly definite standards. 
Things ran along more by rule and custom. 

In school work, goals were rather definite. High 
schools existed to prepare for college; not exclu- 
sively but mainly. Grammar schools existed to 
carry children along as far as their interest and 
mental capacity permitted. Almost any teacher who 
was faithful to her duties, reasonably wise and 
posted on her subjects, was regarded as a good 
teacher. 

The life of the educator has grown complex. 
New theories of his art are borne in upon him. 
Fresh goals are set before him. The individual! 
child looms more important. Letting a child drop 
out prematurely now causes an uncomfortable sense 
that it is the school and not the child that has failed. 

In the world outside the school everything 
appears to be in flux. Economic and social stability 
are scarcely to be found anywhere. The child must 
be prepared for unknown vicissitudes. He must 
have right attitudes toward situations which are not 
yet predictable. 

Education has ceased to be a task so much as a 
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problem; a whole set of problems; requiring end- 
less thought and experimenting for their solution. 
Nor is any solution, once reached, likely to be 
lasting. 

No, there is nothing very simple in all this. 

Sut is there not, in fact, something stimulating 
and challenging in the greater complexity of it all? 
Isn’t there more of a call for pioneering in educa- 
tion than at any time we can remember? Is it not 
borne in upon us constantly that we are dealing 
with human personality; that we are searching for 
the hidden springs of individual capacity and char- 
acter? 

We cannot, if we would, any longer equip the 
child for jife with mere stored-up knowledge. We 
are forced to develop his inner resources and his 
latent power to think and act for himself. 

Teaching is not so simple as it used to be. But 
how enormously more worthwhile. 


Gambling to Lose 


STRIKING phenomenon of these bewilder- 
A ing times is the rampant craze for gambling. 
The desire to get something for nothing pervades 
the very atmosphere. No matter how slim the 
possibility of winning, every chance is eagerly 
taken up by thousands. 

State follows state in the legalizing of race 
track gambling. 

Tickets to pools and lotteries are being sold by 
the million, not only to adults but to children. 

Large sections of the daily press, quite regard- 
less of social and economic effects or even of 
fairness to their own advertisers of honest goods 
and services, print glowing accounts of poor 
people who become rich over might through suc- 
cessful betting. 

Almost complete silence is maintained about the 
other side of the story: the huge totals squandered 
by people who get nothing but worthless coupons 
for their money. 

Nevertheless the daily press and the man on the 
street demand that young citizens be well grounded 
in good character. They declare that character 
should be taught in the schools. 

The schools will continue and probably increase 
their efforts in this direction. But the schools and 
all other agencies of character ‘formation could 
accomplish much more if the public would cease to 
tear down standards faster than they can be 
erected. 
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Makers of Better Schools 


CLIFFORD S. BRAGDON 
was promoted to the superin- 
tendency at New Rochelle, N.Y., 
in 1930, succeeding the late Dr. 
Albert Leonard in a community 
famous for its educational equip- 
ment, personnel and progressive- 
ness. Mr. Bragdon is a New 
Englander by birth, a graduyate 
of Bowdoin with master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. He gathered experience in 
Massachusetts, going to Utica, 
N.Y., 1912. Five years later he 
was called to head the high 
school at New Rochelle, later 
becoming principal of a junior 
high school in that place; a post 
which he held until his transfer 
to his present office. Superin- 
tendent Bragdon still feels a deep 
affection for the junior high 
school and adds continually to his 
knowledge of such institutions 
and their problems and oppor- 
He has had to wield 
the economy axe of late, but has 


tunities. 


severed no vital branches. 


LARUE COX was advanced 
from the high school principalship 
at Jacksonville, Texas, to the 
superintendency that place 
some six or seven years ago. Still 
under forty, he served abroad 
during the World War, and re- 
turned to his native State of 
Texas for service to the schools. 
His main interests are better ad- 
ministration and better teaching. 
He encourages his teachers to 
improve themselves professionally 
while employed. He follows 
scholastic athletics with enjoy- 
ment. The conventions of the 
Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, 
invariably attract him. 


STEPHEN M. COREY is one 
of the youngest men on_ the 
faculty of the University of 
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Nebraska, where he teaches edu- 
cational psychology and meas- 
urement. An enthusiastic worker 
for better instruction in colleges 
and for better teaching at all 
levels. A native of Rochester, 
N.Y., Dr. Corey has degrees from 
Eureka College and University 
of Illinois, and is a member of 
numerous fraternities and pro- 
fessional groups. He is a direc- 
tor of the Nebraska Vocational 
Guidance Association, and seems 
well started upon a career of 


usefulness. 


RUFUS A. PUTNAM is an- 
other of those younger men of 
promise. He is business manager 
of the public schools of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. He is a student 
of school finance, also of jani- 
torial and engineering service. 
He has been prominent in Junior 
Chamber of Commerce activities; 
has been president of his State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
organization, and holds a D. S. 
award from the United States 
body of that name, won in 1933. 
He is a leader in Sunday School 
and Y.M.C. A. work in Evans- 
ville, and he keeps a_ careful 
check on Evansville school ex- 
penditures. 


Winshipismas 


“Don’t, oh, don’t say unkind 
things about other teachers!” 
“It would be vastly better for 
a man to help his neighbor's 
earnest son through college than 
to send his own sporting son 

into college.” 
“A man who lives in terror 
lest he should say the wrong 
thing or the right thing in the 
wrong way will never say any- 
thing that is worth saying.” 


ROSCOE L. WEST has been 
connected with the teacher-train- 
ing program of New Jersey for 
the past seven years; two years 
as director of the teacher train- 
ing of the state, and since 1930 
as president of the State 
Teachers’ College at Trenton. 
New Jersey has’ spent over 
$2,000,000 so far on a new 
campus and set of buildings for 
this college, which is now almost 
wholly removed from Trenton to 
the 105-acre site five miles away 
at Hillwood Lakes. An unusual 
amount of faculty suggestion 
went into the planning of this 
plant, which has grown up dur- 
ing the administration of Presi- 
dent West. 

JASPER A. ABELL has 
headed the schools of Nappanee, 
Indiana, for eleven years. He is 
a Hoosier by birth, residence, edu- 
cation, and devoted professional 
service. He is proud of his 
grown children, four in number, 
all of them with collegiate degrees 
—one a graduate of West Point. 
He is deeply interested in eco- 
nomics and government, and is 
often called upon to address 
service clubs and other civic 
groups. Best of all he is an able 


superintendent. 


HAROLD SPEARS is direc- 
tor of Research and Secondary 
Education in Evansville, Indiana 
—and he has seen a good deal of 
the country in his summer travels 
“West for play and East for 
work,” or graduate schooling. He 
knows our National Parks — 
visited a dozen of them one sum- 
mer. He and his wife are fond 
of hiking; don’t mind dipping into 
Grand Canyon and such grooves. 
He has been active in journalism 
and makes it a sort of hobby— 
better editing by pupils. Spears 
is one of the live wires in Indiana 
education. 
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The Span of History 
WORLD HISTORY. Books One and 
Two. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Pro- 
fessor of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Parker Thomas Moon, Profes- 
sor of International Relations, 
Columbia University ; John W. Way- 
land, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San 
Francisco: The Macmillan Company. 


To tell the story of mankind from 
earliest times to the present hour—and 
to tell it in such manner as to reveal 
the main currents, the truly significant 
events and movements, and to convey 
some feeling of unity and some insight 
into civilization—is no small or casy 
task. The authors of this two-volume 
“World History” have performed this 
task with conspicuous success. 

They have painted with a large 
brush, suited to the vast -an- 
vas upon which a pano- 
rama must be shown. They have 
selected and organized their subject 
matter with fine regard for perspective 
and proportion. They have written 
with the degree of simplicity essential 
to a text for young students in the 
earlier years of the secondary school. 

Political developments and wars have 
not been overemphasized, though given 
due attention, while social, cultural and 
economic phases of the challenging 
story have been treated with the full- 
ness which they merit. 

Maps and illustrations, many of them 
in colors, add to the attractiveness of 
the type text, and help to make the ac- 
count both vivid and well oriented. 

A course in world history with such 
a text for basic information should 
give the young citizen the needful back- 
ground for understanding the particu- 
lar niche of time and place in which he 
finds himself. 


Second Year Latin 
THE LIVING LANGUAGE. By Wil- 
bert Lester Carr, Teachers College, 

Columbia University; George Dupue 

Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, 

and Harry E. Wedeck, Seward Park 

High School, New York City. Bos- 

ton, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 

San Francisco, Dallas, London: D. 

C. Heath and Company. 

It is amazing to see the advances 
which have been made in the presenta- 
tion of Latin, making it more attrac- 
tive, more easily mastered, more varied, 
and more alive. 

This textbook in second year Latin 
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has many striking features. Breaking 
with the Caesar tradition, it offers care- 
fully graded and adapted stories from 
Latin writers. Not only are Ovid, 
Livy, and other classic writers drawn 
upon, but medieval writers are not 
scorned if their narratives are inter- 
esting. Finally, parts of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries are included, in generous 
portions. 

On the theory that the chief obstacle 
to Latin is its vocabulary, the book 
indicates which new words should be 
learned on the spot; and groups all 
such words for special study and review 
in the work units which follow every 
ten reading sections. Notes are at the 
foot of each page. Syntax and the 
writing of Latin are taken up in the 
work units. 

By careful grading and simplification 
of sentence structures where necessary, 
the authors have sought to make the 
pupil’s progress one of steady growth, 
void of those frequent entanglements 
which have in the past proved dis- 
couraging. 

In physical form and illustration, this 
book is very inviting. The thing the 
student will most appreciate is the fact 
that it is obviously written to help him 
enjoy Latin and gain power over it 
through reading tales that are really 
entertaining. 


Geography of Industries 


OUR INDUSTRIAL WORLD. By J. 
Russell Smith, Professor of Eco- 
nomic Geography, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Chicago, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto, Dallas, Philadelphia : 
The John C. Winston Company. 


To culminate the study of geography 
in the elementary grades, Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Smith has prepared this text which 
treats mankind’s more important prod- 
ucts and industries as units cutting 
across many boundaries. To bring 
order out of what might otherwise 
seem geographic chaos, the author has 
developed a regional map of the world 
showing climates. Simple variations in 
tint and shading indicate at a glance 
the general climatic conditions prevail- 
ing in all parts of the earth. 

In part, the book is a review of facts 
previously studied by the pupils, but 
these facts are given in new relation- 
ships and in combination with facts not 
previously given. 

Profusely illustrated with pictures 
which help to explain the _ text, 
and provided with all needful maps 
in color, this purposeful book tells its 


story vividly and in a fashion to show 
the strong influence of temperature, 
rainfal), and other geographic factors 
upon men’s occupations and their con- 
tributions to world trade. 

No pains have been spared to produce 
a well knit, interesting textbook. 

The Statistical Appendix is a reser- 
voir of data upon which the pupil may 
base a variety of charts and graphs of 
his own, thus making himself even 
more the master of the principles and 
the knowledge he has gathered from the 
printed word and the ready-made maps 
and pictures. 

ee 


Modern Economics 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TO- 
DAY. By Jacob Klein, Instructor of 
Economics, Thomas Jetivrson High 
School and Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York, and Woolf Colvin, 
Chairman, Department of Economics, 
Eastern High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, New York: Lyons and Carna- 
han. 

The air is so filled with economics 
just now—politics and the press are so 
concerned with 1t—that the best way to 
teach it seems to be to start with ob- 
vious present-day problems involving 
economics and to proceed from these 
to the study of underlying principles. 

Such is the method employed in 
“Economic Problems of Today,” by 
Klein and Colvin. Attractive in cover 
design and convenient in size; remark- 
ably well organized, concise, clear, and 
comprehensive. Its treatment of con- 
troversial matters is generally fair and 
impartial, leaving the pupil to form his 
own conclusions or to see that solutions 
are not simple and to await fuller 
knowledge before being too sure. 

This volume should render substan- 
tial aid in developing a generation of 
high school graduates fitted to apply 
sound economics in daily life and keen 
for such reforms as give actual prom- 
ise of a brighter day. 

Incidentally, widespread use of such a 
text should spell the doom of many 
political demagogs. 


Conduct and Manners 
I AM GROWING UP. Books I and I. 


By Garry Cleveland Myers. School 
and College Service. Station B. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Book One deals with Conduct, Book 
Two with Manners. The purpose is the 
cultivation of right attitudes and habits 
in the child of eight to twelve years. 
The approach is an appeal to the child’s 
desire to grow up and to be thought to 
be grown up. 

Parents as well as teachers will find 
the “I Am Growing Up” booklets ex- 
ceedingly valuable aids. 
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To Teach Sobriety Givens Is Elected Secretary 
Of N. E. A. as Crabtree Retires 


Mandatory Course 
In Minnesota Schools 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — A tem- 
perance course, made mandatory in the 
public schools by the State Legislature, 
is being started in Minnesota. Drys in 
the State concentrated on writing the 
requirement into law when _ repeal 
passed through the Legislature last 
January, and as a result of their efforts 
the Liquor Control Act specifies that 
the Control Commissioner shall assist 
the State Department of Education in 
preparing a course showing “the effects 
of alcohol upon the human system, upon 
character and upon society.” The 
course has just been drawn up. The 
course is to be studied by pupils in 
connection with their health or hygiene 
course, according to Carroit R. Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools. It will be 
taught from the seventh grade to the 
senior year of high school. 


Plan for Congo 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Dr. John R. 
Mott, president of the International 
Missionary Council and head of the 
International Council of the Y. M. C. 
A., urged recently the establishment of 
three normal schools in the Belgian 
Congo for the training of native 
teachers. Dr. Mott, who visited Africa 
recently, stressed the need of greater 
missionary efforts there and urged 
closer co-operation among the various 
Protestant denominations to accom- 
plish that end. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The retire- 
ment of James W. Crabtree as Secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will become effective at the turn 
of the year, as his successor, Willard 
E. Givens, takes over that important 
office. 

Mr. Givens has resigned the superin- 
tendency of schools at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, to accept the call of the national 
association its managing 
director. There were many aspirants 
for the post, but the Directors reached 
out to the Pacific Coast to summon an 
executive outstanding 
qualifications and had a job he was re- 
luctant to leave. 

Superintendent Givens is forty-eight 
years of age; a native of Indiana; a 
graduate of the University of Indiana 
who later studied at Columbia. Part of 


become 


to 


who possessed 


his educational service was rendered in 
the Hawaiian Islands, where he rose 
from a high school principalship to 
Territorial Superintendent. He was 
Superintendent in San Diego, Cali- 
for two years prior to 1927, 
when he became Superintendent at Oak- 
land. He is President of the California 
Education Association. 

The California Schoolmasters’ Club 
on December 18 will give a dinner in 
of Mr. Givens and President 
Henry Lester Smith, of the N. E. A 

Dr. Crabtree, the retiring executive 
of the N. E. A., has held that post for 
seventeen years, during which he built 
up the membership from 7,300 to a 
maximum of over 200,000, Fortunately, 


fornia, 


honor 


Dr. Crabtree will be within call for 
consultation as the new secretary learns 
the ropes. 


Triple Merger 


University Centre 
In Atlanta Urged 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Co-ordination of 
Emory University, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, and the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology into a great university centre 
is “unquestionably desirable and feas- 
ible,” according to a preliminary report 
by six educators who have been study- 


Dennett Replies to FERA Slur 
On Rich, “Aristocratic’”’ Colleges 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. — Dr. 
Tyler Dennett, president of Williams 
College, recently fired back vigorously 
at Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief ad- 
ministrator, who had charged that Wil- 
liams and other New England institu- 
tions in refusing federal aid for needy 
students were “snobbish, aristocratic, 
and heavily endowed.” 


“Boys faced with the alternative of 
college or greasing cars in a gas sta- 
tion will prefer college,” Dr. Dennett 
said, “but it does not follow that be- 
cause a boy prefers four years of ex- 
citements on a college campus that he 
ought to have it. Least of all should 
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he have it at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

“Williams has always welcomed poor 
boys. I was one of them thirty years 
ago. Everyone who knows Williams 
College as Mr. Hopkins apparently 
does not, knows that there is no college 
in the country where the poor boy is 
more welcome or gets a better break.” 

The college president assailed a 
speech made by Hopkins before college 
presidents, saying it was an example of 
“demagogy and one of the best, though 
by no means the only exhibit of the 
great dangers to the republic incident 
to the recent growth of bureaucracy in 
Washington.” 


ing the project for nearly a year under 
the auspices of the Lewis H. Beck 
Foundation. The report recommends 
major steps toward making 
Atlanta a recognized centre of gradu- 
ate work and research. Other Atlanta 
institutions may be invited to join the 
movement as it develops. 


Student Deans 


Unusual Device Tried 
At Hobart College 


GENEVA, N. Y. — Undergraduate 
assistants to the dean, or student deans 
as they are sometimes known, vested 
with special powers by Dr. Milton 
Haight Turk, dean of Hobart College, 
are among the main factors in the or- 
ganization to keep undergraduate life 
at Hobart moving smoothly. Vested 
with powers unique in American col- 
legiate circles, fraternity heads and 
certain selected representatives of the 
non-fraternity men are called into con- 
sultation by the dean to help in the solu- 
tion of almost any scholastic or disci- 
plinary problems affecting a member of 
their group. One of the most unusual 
powers granted to them is the right to 
certify excuses for absence from class, 
and records show that they are much 
more chary about granting such certi- 
fications than physicians. 


seven 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — The future 
of education by radio is not at all 
promising, according to the results of 
experiments on this subject which have 
just been completed at the Harvard 
psychological laboratory by Professor 
G. W. Allport and Dr. A. H. Cantril, 
Jr., and reported by Science Service. 

Experimental comparisons of the 
presentation of material to the ears and 
to the eyes indicate that difficult mater- 
ial is better understood and remem- 
bered when it is read than when it is 
heard. 

For this investigation in the psychol- 
ogy of radio, Professor Allport and 
Dr. Cantril experimented with a sample 
radio audience. The listeners, eighty in 
number, were equally divided accord- 


Eye Better Teacher Than Ear 
According to Harvard Tests 


ing to sex, and represented various 
occupational, educational, and age 
levels. 

From their responses Professor All- 
port concluded that 2 
lectures could not 


series of radio 
iisfactorily sup- 
plant the printed page or an educational! 
moving picture as a means of education. 

The radio has a dulling effect on the 
higher mental processes of the 
listeners, Professor Allport found. The 
listener is definitely less critical, less 
analytic, more passively receptive, when 
listening to the radio than when he is 
face to face with the speaker. Up to a 
certain point it is true that the higher 
the cultural level of the listener, the 
greater is his capacity to respond to 
auditory presentation. 


No Bossing 


Federal Regulation 
Is Strongly Opposed 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A warning 
against the danger of transferring con- 
trol of the public schools from local 
and state authorities to Washington and 
making them agencies for giving eco- 
nomic relief was contained in resolu- 
tions adopted by the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association in its recent con- 
vention here. “While recognizing the 
worthy purpose which has prompted the 
Federal Government to extend emer- 
gency relief employment in education, 
and while believing that in this period 
of economic distress the school systems 
of the Commonwealth are justified in 
providing classrooms and other facili- 
ties for carrying out these federal pro- 
jects we fear the implications and the 
possible entanglements which may re- 
sult,” the resolution said. “A situation 
in which the choice of teachers would 
be based on economic need rather than 
professional qualifications, in which the 
decision as to who is to be employed 
would be made in Washington, in which 
the equipment of the classrooms, the 
program of work and the pupils to be 
admitted would all be regulated by the 
Federal Government, would be intoler- 
able.” 


Human Relations 


Williams College 
To House Institute 
NEW YORK.—A Williamstown In- 
stitute on Human Relations, to be held 
at Williams College, Massachusetts, 
next August, has been announced by the 
National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Newton D. Baker, who 
presided over a meeting of the confer- 
ence’s executive committee, pleaded for 
more racial tolerance. “The Williams- 
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town institute we are proposing,” he 
said, “will be as free as a college cam- 
pus and we hope as productive of loy- 
alty to and sympathy for high things.” 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, director of the 
National Conference, said the institute 
would include round-table discussions, 
short lecture courses on history, psy- 
chology, economics, and sociology, and 
large public lectures on the relations of 
church and state, religious liberty, and 
similar topics. Mr. Baker said that 300 
communities in forty-six states are 
working on programs for racial toler- 
ance under the auspices of the confer- 
ence. 


Carnegie Grants 
Four Canadian Universi- 

ties Get $50,000 
EDMONTON, Alta. — Provincial 


universities of the four western Cana- 
dian provinces have announced uses to 


which they will devote their grants of 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Dean W. A. R. Kerr has 
stated that Alberta University will de- 
vote its $50,000 to the encouragement 
of research work in the widest sense, 
with no particular branch of study 
favored. Development and maintenance 
of library facilities for junior students, 
will be Manitoba University’s project, 
while the University of Saskatchewan 
will utilize its grant in the taking over 
of Regina College as a junior college, 
and linking it up with its university 
system. The University of British Co- 
lumbia will devote its $50,000 to the 
assistance of adult education and to re- 
search work generally. 


Self-Educated 


Laborer Rose 
To Classical Scholar 


LONDON.—A story of a manual 
laborer, who educated himself to be a 
great classical scholar and poet of 
high rank, was related by Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge at the conference of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, 
recently held at Oxford, England. 
“Alfred Williams,” he said, “worked as 
a manual laborer at the railway works 
at Swindon for twenty years, and 
during that period he traveled twelve 
miles a day to his work, and yet taught 
himself French, Greek, and Latin. His 
translations from the classics are treas- 
ures of English literature. He produced 
two volumes of poetry and several dis- 
tinguished prose works. During the 
war he went to India and soaked him- 
self in Sanskrit. He came back to be a 
market farmer, built his own house, 
and died just as a civil list pension was 
conferred on him. He was a workman 
and remained a workman, and he prob- 
ably never got more than two pounds 
sterling a week in his life. He was a 
type far from rare in the early years 
of adult education.” 


Nation Is Warned to Care for 
Its 5,000,000 Jobless Youth 


NEW YORK.—The Federal Govern- 
ment was charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing relief for 5,000,000 
young men and women between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five who 
are out of school, unmarried and un- 
employed, at a regional conference of 
the Progressive Education Association 
here. 

The conference of more than 2,006 
representatives of public and private 
schools and colleges heard speakers 
urge a new outlook on the part of edu- 
cators in fitting youth, and adults as 
well, for a new social order. 

Mark A. May, Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology at Yale Univer- 


sity, declared that the estimated 5,000,- 
000 out of school and unemployed con- 
stituted a situation that required emer- 
gency relief. He held it the responsi- 
bility of the government to provide “at 
least a temporary stop-gap.” 

Professor May suggested that a pro- 
gram be devised to engage the unem- 
ployed youth in educational, recrea- 
tional, and work projects that are 
“beneficial to themselves and worth- 
while to their communities.” He warned 
against “complicating rules and red 
tape” and urged care to prevent a 
national organization of youth which 
could be exploited later for political 
purposes. 
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“Luck may make a Reputation 


Only Excellence can maintain one.” 


Established 1869 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have maintained their ability to save money by Protecting School Books 
for over 50 years! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New School 


Huge Modern 
Plant for Hershey 

HERSHEY, Pa. — The mammoth 
new senior-junior high school building 
of the Hershey Industrial School, on 
the hill top overlooking this town, was 
dedicated recently in the presence of 
1,500 guests. The dedication of the 
building, which has a capacity for 1,500 
pupils, fell upon the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Indus- 
trial School for Orphan Boys, which 
opened in 1909 with two pupils. Today 
the school cares for 772 boys. Persons 
prominent in the educational life of 
Pennsylvania participated in the cere- 
monies. The chief address was made 
by Dr. James N. Rule, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Milton 
S. Hershey, chocolate manufacturer, 


Buy Christmas Seals 


SEASONS GREETINGS 


Help Fight Tuberculosis 


and donor of the building, dedicated it 
to the education and vocational training 
of orphan boys and turned the keys 
over to John E. Snyder, vice-president 
of the Industrial school’s board of 
managers. 


Campus Clubs 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—With 203 
different organizations active on the 
campus of Pennsylvania State College, 
there is an extra-curricular group 
available to meet virtually every taste. 
From stamp collecting to football, the 
student has little difficulty in finding 
kindred souls among his fellows. There 
is an aviation club, a fencing society, and 
organized clique of managers for cam- 
pus politics. There are nine musical and 
dramatic organizations, five dance 
orchestras, nine literary and publications 
groups, and four fine-and-applied arts 
fraternities. Forty-six societies are de- 
voted to the interests of various pro- 
fessions and maintain contacts with 
active members of the profession for 
the student’s benefit. Thirty-six national 
and five local honorary and professional 
fraternities bestow honors for out- 
standing scholastic achievements in the 
separate fields. 


$57 Per Child 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Six thou- 
sand members of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association brought their 
organization’s 80th annual convention 
to a close here recently by voting op- 
position to any legislation that would 
stand in the way. of “complete restora- 
tion of salary schedules throughout the 
state.” They indorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the Governor’s School Survey 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr., 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Col. 


Unexcelled Service 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Commission, which recently urged a 
minimum foundation program of edu- 
cation for every child in the state. This 
program, the teachers said, should be 
financed by taxes other than those 
placed on real estate and should cost a 
minimum of $57 a child a year. Ulti- 
mately, the teachers recommended, the 
cost should be increased toward the $115 
‘annual expenditure upon each child 
proposed by the commission, 


EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 
for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions; 
efficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Terminal Sales Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore. 
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WASHINGTON.—A call by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for observance of 300 
years of high school education has been 
made public by the National Education 
Association. “The year 1935,” the 
President’s statement said, “ushers in 
an important anniversary in the life of 
the American people. 

“Three hundred years ago the first 
American high school — the Boston 
Latin School — was founded. It was 
established in 1635 only fifteen short 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims. 
From a small beginning with one in- 
structor and a handful of students has 
grown the splendid service now pro- 
vided for 6,000,000 young Americans 
by 26,000 public and private schools. 

“T hope that young people of every 
high school in the United States will 
celebrate this three-hundredth anniver- 
sary. I hope they will celebrate it in a 


Tercentenary of High Schools 
Is Proclaimed by Roosevelt 


manner which will bring vividly before 


‘parents and fellow townsmen the sig- 


nificance, the contribution, and _ the 
goals of their schools.” 

Pointing out that “hardly more than 
half the students of high school age are 
enrolled in high school,” and that “many 
are calling for a program which would 
force every student to pay his way— 
with what, nobody knows,” the cele- 
bration committee announced the fol- 
lowing four objectives :— 

To help the public to knew the aims 
and achievements of high school train- 
ing; to advance the cause of universal 
education as the cornerstone of democ- 
racy; to raise the level of high school 
education by publicizing its advantages ; 
to increase high school enrollment by 
providing aid to the financially under- 
privileged and by adjusting the course 
of study to democratic needs. 


Few Elect Farming 


AMHERST, Mass.—That agriculture 
is rapidly declining in importance as a 
major study at the Massachusetts State 
College is indicated by figures released 
by the college registrar’s office. Of this 
year’s enrollment of 1,019 four-year 
students, only 5 per cent elected agri- 
culture as their major subject. Horti- 
culture was chosen as the major subject 
by 10 per cent, and home economics 
was the major also of 10 per cent. The 
division of physical and biological 
sciences topped the list with 47 per 
cent. 


Truth in History 


British Premier Warns 
Against Propaganda 


LONDON. — Ramsay MacDonald in 
a recent contribution to the British edu- 
cational magazine, “The Schoolmaster,” 
urged truthful history books. The 
Prime Minister’s message read in part: 
“One of the most disagreeable features 
of the present age is the development 
of the science of propaganda by means 
of which children in many countries 
are being brought up with a false view 
of history and their minds full of 
glorifications of war. If our teachers 
wish to inculcate a love of peace, all 
that they will need to do is to present 


the truth and to insure that their pupils 
know the past for what it really has 
been and are equipped to draw their 
own conclusions.” 


Centenary of B.S. 


TROY, N. Y.—Recently at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute here, was 
celebrated the centenary of the first 
offering of the B. S. and C. E. in any 
English speaking country. Thus, science 
education has been regarded as worthy 
of a college degree only for the past 
hundred years in America. Ten young 
men were the first candidates. Under 
the guidance of Amos Eaton, the in- 
stitute’s first academic head, they rose 
daily at sunrise and were ready for 
examinations twenty-five minutes later. 
Although classes ceased at 4 o'clock, 
the remaining hours of daylight were 
assigned to duties in the field or labora- 
tory. The ten young men, however, 
seem to have prospered under the 
regime. Two became physicians, one a 
dentist, three teachers of science, and 
five practiced civil engineering, one of 
them ending up as a railroad president. 


Nazi Doctrines 


In Special Texts 
For German Children 
BERLIN.—Dr. Bernhard Rust, Reich 
Minister of Education and Prussian 


Make your “Card Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 


WEBSTER 


(Modernized) 


40 WEST 45TH STREET 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 


Two Blocks from Grand 
Central. Ten Minutes from 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and Theatre District. 


All Rooms with private 
bath (tub and_ shower). 
European Plan. 


FROM 


$2.50 one person 
3.50 two persons 
2-Room Suites, From 


$4.00 one person 
6.00 two persons 


MANAGEMENT OF 


Frederick W. Bergmann 


FORMERLY MANAGER: 
Pennsylvania Hotel and 
Shelton Hotel, New York City 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 


Canada. 


Minister of Culture, has issued new in- 
structions regarding books to be used 
in public schools to supplement the old 
schoolbooks, which have not been cor- 
rected according to Nazi doctrine. The 
list of such supplementary books is 
headed by Chancellor Hitler’s “My 
Struggle” and contains Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg’s “Myth of the Twentieth 
Century,” which turns against Chris- 
tianity and has been banned by the 
Vatican. For teaching in a newly in- 
troduced course on the Jewish question 
the following books are listed as edu- 
cational: “The Handbook of the Jew- 
ish Question,” by Theodor Fritsch, one 
of the most violent anti-Semites in 
Germany; “Racial Knowledge of the 
Jewish People,” by F. K. Guenther, one 
of the organizers of the Nazi racial 
doctrine, and “The Protocol of the 
Wise Men of Zion and Jewish World 
Politics,” by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg. In- 
cluded in the list are Agriculture Minis- 
ter Darre’s books on the peasantry. 


Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 


1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Covers 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Book Publishers 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
——THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY — 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens, 


Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO—— 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 


ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, 
Building, New York City. 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Chrysler 


Photography For Schools 


WILSON-WAY——-— 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


St., 


47 Winter Boston, Mass, 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Jones Gets a Nickname 
(Continued from Page 564) 


board, and three of them came 
from “town py de tracks.” He 
could rely on the support of Lar- 
and Cohen he felt pretty 
sure; and he didn’t really think 
the others would hold that foot 
remark of his against him; but he 
He’d had a good 
year had _ started 
several new lines of activity that 


son 


wasn’t certain. 
otherwise, 


had proved popular, still——. 
The meeting was called with 

member unexpectedly ab- 

After the 


was out of the way 


one 
sent. other business 
Swenson 
moved to re-elect Jones, and 
Cohen seconded the motion, but 
the vote tied two to two. The 


opposition would give no reasons 
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for their stand, but stuck stub- 
bornly to their position. 
“'Well—my people 
tella me, you vota for Jones we 
no vota Whatta da 
hell? We here to pleasa da peo- 
ple—No?” And so the meeting 
adjourned. It was 


Finally, 
one said: 


for you. 


inconclusive 
in a way. still it showed Jones 
how the land lay, so he prepared, 
half-heartedly, to make the best 
of it. 

Then, unexpectedly he got a 
break. One of the new activities 
he had introduced was debating. 
He had coached the teams him- 
self, he had good ones-- 
composed, as it happened, mostly 
of boys and girls from “town py 
de tracks.” 


and 


sefore the next 
board meeting rolled around he 
had won the district championship 


and also state honors. The town 


was wild with enthusiasm and 


excitement. No such honor had 
The team 
and feted 
where, and, of course, the coavh 


came for of the 


come that way before. 


was cheered every- 


in his share 


honors. 
That swung sentiment his way. 
At the next meeting of the Board 
of Education Jones 
elected unanimously. 


was re- 
In speak- 
ing of his change of heart one of 
his former opponents said: Well, 
—dat cannibal 
maka me mad. 


dat 
My boy say he 
no say cannibal—say Hannibal. I 
not *bout Hannibal, 
Jones he good man. 
for him—now.” 
See Mr. Jones? 
day. Give him a message from 
you? Certainly—glad to. Oh, 
all right. Sure, Ill tell him. 


business, 


know but 


I gotta vote 


Sure, everv 
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AGENCY 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


folder, 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


48th Year—Large and dependable clientage. 
Schools and Colleges. 
Communities and institutions, 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave., 
Alta B. Collier, 


Best 
Vacancies from favored 
Write today for 


Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


AMERICAN 


Recommends 
governesses for 
Careful 


instructors, 
colleges, 


AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York - 


teachers, 

schools 

selection for individual needs. 

MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


tutors and 


families. B. F. 


and 
We have been 


no branches. 


49 PEARL ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


AGENCY 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
Mannion, 

Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 

supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. 
All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. 
us for careful personal service. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Established 1889 


Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
We have 


Call, write, or telephone 


14 BEACON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 


Established 1885 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Recommer 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF “OSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


s Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


nal Bldg. 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- 


Send for circular and registration form free 


Tel Laf. 4756 
6 Beacon St. 
Long 
PROMPT! 
AGENCIES 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Distance Telephones: 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass. 
Office and Residence 
COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


Unless Swallowed 

Teacher—"“Do we eat the flesh of the 
whale ?” 

Pupil—“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Teacher—“And what do we do with 
the bones?” 

Pupil—“We leave them on the side 
of our plate.” 


A Fitter’s Fix 
Lady Customer — “Of course, you 


understand I want my shoes comfort- 
able, but at the same time good-looking 
and stylish.” 

Clerk—“Yes, ma’am. I think I un- 
derstand perfectly. You want them 
large inside and small outside.” 

ee 
Literary Pilgrimage 

President Wilson used to find great 
pleasure in relating how he once had 
his special car sidetracked at Hannibal, 


576 


Missouri, so that he might make a quiet 
pilgrimage to the monument erected on 
the bluffs to Mark Twain. Unknown 
to the natives, he asked one of them if 
he remembered Tom Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” 
sourian made answer. 

“Do you recollect Huckleberry Finn?” 
asked the President. 

“Finn? Finn?” the native. 
“There was a family of Finns down the 
road a piece, but | don’t think there 
was a Huckleberry among ’em.” 

“Do you happen to recall Puddinhead 
Wilson ?” 

“Oh, yes, sure; I voted for him twice, 


the Mis- 


mused 


sir. 
ee 
No New Discovery 

Smithson and Jones were traveling to 
business together. Suddenly Jones low- 
ered his paper. 

“Have you seen this statement by a 
famous doctor?” he asked. “He 
that four hours’ sleep each night is 
quite sufficient for anyone.” 

Smithson nodded wearily. 

“That’s common knowledge, 
dear chap,” he replied. “My baby knew 
it when he was one month old.” 


says 


my 


Not All Schools 


Teacher—“Johnnie, can you tell me 
what a hypocrite is?” 
Johnnie—“Yes’m; it’s a boy who 
comes to school with a smile on his 
face.” 


Soviet Error 
(to kennel man)—“When you 
sold me this dog you said that in five 
years it would grow into a magnificent 
Russian wolfhound.” 
Kennel Man—“Can I help it if the 
Five-Year Plan failed?” 


Girl 


Natural Error 

Judge—“This lady says you tried to 
speak to her at the station.” 

Salesman—“It was a mistake. I was 
looking for my friend’s sister, whom I 
had never seen before, but who was 
described to me as a beautiful blonde 
with classic features, fine complexion, 
perfect figure, exquisitely dressed, 
and—” 

Complainant—“I don’t care to prose- 
cute the gentleman. Anyone might have 
made the same mistake.” 
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Children who learn 


in your schools to 
manage their money 


will have reason to be 
grateful always. Such 
training promotes pros- 
perity and happiness. It 
makes better citizens. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 


This short cut 
location . 


In New York, the Piccadilly is 
close to everything ... on 
45th “Street of Hits”... just 
off Times Square, and only five 
minutes from Grand Central, 


METHOD 


BY FLORENCE BARNARD 


A new hotel, with 26 stories 
of attractive, sound-proofed 


BOOK 
(F rene ) rooms ... renowned restau- 
rant, with dinner dancing . 
BOOK II SILVER LINING Cocktail 
(For High School Students ) Room Perfect — where the 
and Adults) best costs little, 
Price: $1.00 Each (postpaid) | ; 
MOTEL 


New England Publishing 
Company 


6 Park Street, Boston 


Why— 


do children like 


to chew gum ? 


Tuer: is a natural human need for young 
people to give their teeth and jaws more 
chewing exercise than is supplied by pres- 
ent day Soft Foods. Chewing exercise aids 
in maintaining properly spaced teeth and 
in developing a well shaped mouth. Gum 


227 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORE 


W. Stiles Koones, General Manager, 


is good for children, There is a Reason, 


a Time and a Place for chewing gum. 


Forward Looking business groups shun extravagant 
statements. They call upon great Univer ities to make impartial 
investigations of their products. Results of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. What you read over our signature 
about chewing gum, you can believe. 

The Netional Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL 


ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


; Two Book Series 
1. Journeys Through Our World Today 


2. Our World Today ~*~ 


Four Book Series 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 
3. Our World Today — Europe and Europe Overseas 


4. Our World Today — Asia, Latin America, United 
States 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new 
standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO a DALLAS 
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